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This is pretty simple, especially when written down clearly on 
paper, but when heard from the mouth of the witness, mumbled and 
half pronounced and spoken with the rapidity of a steam-engine, it is 
not 50 easily caught. It means: ‘‘ We heard a noise at his house. 
Every one ran [there]. There two hundred men were collected. 
They entered the house. They looted all the property, platters, lotés, 
rice [of three sorts]; dhdn, [unhusked]; chdwul, [husked]; sdth [a 
species of Bhadai rice]. They broke the granary ; then they came 
out, threw away their torches and fled. Then I and Parshdd pursued, 
and one thief was caught.” 

Does Dr. Fallon wish us to fall back on this dialect, for instance, 
with the certainty that by using it we render ourselves unintelligible 
to one-half of India? or are we to use some other dialect, unintelligi- 
ble to this half? Or again is each Englishman to use the dialect of 
the district where he finds himself, and have to learn a new dialect at 
each change of station ? 

If in reply I am told that the language meant by Hindi is the dia- 
lect of hat and hud, kartdé and kiyd ; and not that of bhé and bhail, 
karat and karalan,* nor that of che and chilg ;f nor that of hiundd 
and hoyd ;} nor that of cho, ché and chi ;§ and that a certain amount 
of necessary Persian words is allowable, I would ask where are we to 
draw the line in Hindi between what is classical and what is provin- 
cial, and in Urdu between what Arabic words are allowable and what 
are not ? 





Remarks on some ancient Hindu Ruins tn the Garhwdl Bhdtur.—By 
Lieutenant Ayrton Poutan, Assistant Surveyor, Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey. 

[Received 6th June, 1867.] 


While engaged in surveying a portion of the dense forest that skirts 
the foot of the Himalayas between Garhwal and Rohilcund, I dis- 
covered a very remarkable temple and a number of carved slabs 
scattered through the jungle. These ruins have hitherto escaped 
notice, owing to the dense jungle in which they lie hidden. The 


* Bhojpuri. + Tirhiat. t{ Panjabi. 
§ Rajputané and Harrowti. 
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admirable preservation in which the temple still is, and the beauty 
of the carving on it, and the surrounding fragments, have induced me 
to make sketches of the most remarkable portions. I send herewith 
aincographs* from my sketches, trusting that with the following brief 
account, they may prove interesting to the Asiatic Society. 

In January last, while in the Chandip&hér Sevdéliks and near the 
site of an ancient but now ruined village called Mandhal, almost six 
miles east of Hurdwar, I found among the grass the carved figure of 
s Bull; following up my discovery I came upon a small temple of 


exquisite carving and design, the figures on the frieze in fine alto- 


rlievo and the whole arrangement of the facade perfect. 

Round the temple, which was eight feet in height and six or eight 
feet square, were scattered a number of carved slabs, a group of 
wrestlers, Ganesh with his elephant head, and some gods under 
canopies so very Buddhist, as to remind me of ‘‘ Sakya Thubhé” on 
the drawings of the monks of Zauskar and Ladakh. 

The temple itself stands on a platform or “ chabutaré,” twenty feet 
square, and at each side is a trench or drain which was probably intended 
tocarry off the water, and leave the flat square dry for worshippers. 
Beautifully executed heads terminate the trench at the four corners: 
on the south a woman’s head and bust, at the west a lion, at the 
north a ram ; the east corner is broken and defaced. These heads in 
form and execution brought to my mind most vividly “‘ the Gargoyles” 
on the gothic Cathedrals of Europe. 

Scattered about were two or three large capitals and shafts of pillars, 
evidently belonging to a building of far larger dimensions than the 
mall one now standing. The frieze and doorway faces the south; 
the northern door is much plainer, but I would draw attention to 
one of the pillars shewing a stag under a tree which is identical 
with the stag and tree on a silver coin found by me two years 
ago near Betrut in the Sahfranpur district, and attributed to the 
Mshéréja Amojdha; the coin is now in the possession of Babu 
Rajendraléla Mitra of Calcutta. Inside the temple lies a square carved 
slab, cracked by a fall, bearing a fine three-headed deity. This 
three-headed god occurs on most of the slabs throughout the 
Terai, and is conspicuous on the lingam found near Lél Dhéng. 


* These zincographs may bo seen in the Library of the Asiatic Socioty. Ep. 
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Whether the stag and tree, common alike to temple and coin, gives 
a clue to the builders ; whether it suggests a stream of Hinda civili- 
zation driven by persecution into the untrodden forests of the Terai, 
like “the pilgrim fathers,” seeking in the wilderness quiet to 
worship God after the fashion of their ancestors ; or whether it may 
perhaps go to prove that in time past the deadly fever-smitten Terai 
was not deadly, but a cultivated country filled with villages and 
inhabitants ;—-these points I leave for antiquarians to decide. 

About eight miles farther east in the Lani Sot, a narrow stony 
ravine running down from the Himalayas, I found some more slabs, 
one with a beautiful female head, and two or three large pillar 
shafts and cornice-mouldings, similar to those at Mandhal. After a 
long search I could find nothing further ; but an old Brahmin who had 
a cattle “ got” in the ravine, told me that twenty years ago several 
fine figures, slabs, &c. were carried away to Jayapur and Gwalior by 
wood-cutters from Central India. 

Four miles further east, [came on the ruins or rather indications 
of acity (the place is now known as Paénduw4laé) near the police 
jungle chauki of Lall Dhaéng. Here after an hour’s search I at length 
lighted on the object of my visit ; I found the ground beneath the tall 
tiger grass and tangled bamboos covered for a couple of square miles 
with heaps of small oblong red bricks, interspersed with carved slabs 
of stone; but the most singular and beautiful relic was the last to 
reward my search; this was a stone “lingam” of most exquisite 
work, half buried in the ground, but when excavated, standing three 
feet high and carved on three sides, 

Forty or fifty small chirégs were turned up by my servants, 
while excavating the “lingam.” The people at Lalli Dhéang told 
a similar story to the Brahmin at Luni of figures and slabs 
that had been carted away to the plains at different times. At 
Panduw4l4 I observed three or four evident indications of founda- 
tions of houses, and in one place a half-choked canal of good 
stone work, which had brought water doubtless to the people of the 
buried city from the cool hollows of the Bijinagar “Sot.” A large 
stone, six feet in circumference by three in diameter, also lay 
near the foundation of one of the houses of bygone Panduwélé. At 
Mawakot, a Boksar village in the Terai, eighteen miles east of 
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Péndawilé, I found some more slabs, some of the three-headed 
divinity and one bearing a very curious figure. An old Brahmin, 
a resident of the village, told me that it represented “ Jangdeo 
Komér.” The mailed figure with his armed supporters seemed 
almost an ancient gothic knight, but the curious tracery of fishes 
surrounding the warrior, somewhat destroyed the illusion. I found 
nothing more worth recording during my stay in-the Terai, but 
Icame on continued indications of what once had been: here a 
chipped and broken cornice near a cattle “ Got.’’ stuck up on end by 
the ignorant Paharis as a “ Deoté,’’ there a great slab of hewn stone 
lying alone among a clump of bamboos in the middle of the forest. 
That these remains extend through the whole length of the 
Rohilcund and Kumaon Terai, I should think there is little doubt. 
I was told that at Rdémnagar in the Kumaon Terai, there were 
some very fine slabs and carved stones, but I was unable to make my 
way there. 

My remarks on these interesting relics are of necessity meagre, but 
I hope that my drawings may induce some of the antiquarians of the 
Society to throw some light on these ruins in the wilderness. I can 
find no mention of these ruins in Batten’s work on Gurhwél and 
Kamaon, although that writer mentions the Dwé4raéhdth frieze and 
carvings in Kumaon. I believe I am the first European who has seen 
the Mandhal temple, or indeed any of these ruins, as none of the dis- 
trict or forest officers had ever heard of their existence, until I men- 
tioned them. 


Notes on ancient Remains in the Mainpurt District. By 
C. Horns, Esq. B.C. S. 


[Received 8th June, 1867. ] 


Asauli.—This large village is within two miles of Mainpuri to the 
north east and can be best approached by the old cemetery, from 
which it is perhaps three-fourths of a mile distant. 


